The House of Lords

matters, and once or twice with the effect which rewards the
speaker who has no party ties.

In 1906 the triumphant Liberal majority in the House of
Commons insisted on censuring Lord Milner on account of an
incident which had taken place during his rule in South Africa.
Halifax, who had returned from his two journeys in that
country an ardent 'Milnerite,* was most indignant with the re-
solution and with those who had supported it. As for Winston
Churchill, he wrote to Edward, *I could have strangled him
with my own hands/2 He proposed to retaliate with a resolu-
tion asking the House of Lords to record its high appreciation
of Lord Milner's services. Some of Milner *s friends thought
Halifax's motion injudicious, Sir Algernon "West "writing that
'another debate in the House of Lords will do him [Milner] an
infinity of mischief*3, besides forcing a clash between the two
Houses; while, among Milner's critics, Mrs. Drew (Mr. Glad-
stone's daughter) wrote protesting that he had *done immeasur-
able harm in South Africa/4 Halifax, however, persisted in his
intention. He dreaded the debate and was sure that he would
fail, but his speech, with which he took the greatest pains, was
eloquently chivalrous and brought him a sheaf of congratu-
latory and grateful letters, including a few lines of thanks from
Milner himself. The resolution, which was seconded by Lord
Ampthill, was carried by 170 votes to 35.

Another matter in which Halifax was deeply interested was
the Declaration on religion required from a new sovereign.
This had been framed in 1678 when the country was in a panic
over the Popish plot and it contained expressions about Tran-
substantiation which were offensive to the King's Roman
Catholic subjects and by no means agreeable to many Angli-
cans. OB the death of Queen Victoria an effort was made to al-
ter the wording of the Declaration. Lord Herries, a leading
Roman Catholic peer, wrote to Halifax to enlist his support.